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METROPOLITAN AREAS AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


R NEARLY FOUR DECADES two population forces, 

working blindly but powerfully, have. been raising havoc 
with traditional elements of the American political system. 
These forces—the familiar “flight to the suburbs” operat- 
ing within a larger pattern of continuing concentration— 
have left behind an accumulation of unmet needs which 
spill in a jumble across artificial and inelastic political 
boundaries. 


New York’s Metropolitan Regional Council, composed of 
the top elected officials of 21 counties and 20 cities in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, is considering a plan 
to ask Congress and the three state legislatures for perma- 
nent legal status. Such an agency, especially if given oper- 
ational as well as planning authority, would inject a new 
and potentially startling element into the federal system. 
Some experts have suggested that the United States is mov- 
ing toward a new kind of federalism in which metropolitan 
regions will play a role of greater practical importance than 
the states. Metropolitan areas already have been called 
“the most important focal points for intergovernmental 
relations.” ! 


RURAL TO URBAN AND URBAN TO SUBURBAN SHIFTS 


Although urban concentration is by far the older of the 
two currently dominant population trends, most public dis- 
cussion in recent years has been focused on the movement 
to the suburbs. As a result, the persistence and significance 
of the older trend has been obscured. Once thought of as 
a flight from farm to city, urban concentration today is, 
often as not, rather a mirror-image of its earlier self— 
expansion of the city to incorporate one-time farm areas 
and their populations. Metropvlitan growth, in other words, 
has superseded city growth, and some population specialists 
now hold that the traditional breakdown of the country’s 


1An Advisory Committee Report on Local Government, submitted to the President's 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1955), p. 24. 
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population into urban and rural components is obsolete; 
that newer analyses based on metropolitan and non-metro- 
politan elements more nearly reflect the existing situation. 


The Census Bureau classifies as a “standard metropolitan 
area” any county containing one or more cities of 50,000 
persons. Nearby counties are included if the working pop- 
ulation is predominantly non-agricultural and if there are 
measurable signs of economic and social integration with 
the central city or cities. In New England, where the 
county unit is administratively unimportant, territory out- 
side the city is counted if it has a minimum density of 100 
to 150 inhabitants to the square mile. Something over 60 
per cent of the people of the United States now live in the 
180 areas recognized as “metropolitan” by the Census 
Bureau.? 


At the time of the 1950 census, 56 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population resided in 168 metropolitan areas. A 
sample survey of the same 168 areas in the spring of 1956 
indicated that the ratio had risen to 59 per cent. Esti- 
mates for the future suggest that a minimum of 69 per 
cent of the people will be living in metropolitan concen- 
trations by 1975; one projection places the ratio at 75 per 
cent by 1968.8 


Metropolitan growth has exceeded the national average 
in every census since 1890.4 Since 1910, metropolitan areas 
have contributed more than one-half of the total population 
growth of the country. Except during the depression 
decade, 1930-1940, the pace of metropolitan growth has 
steadily accelerated. Metropolitan areas accounted for 
only 15.8 per cent of national growth shown by the 1880 
census. By 1930 the metropolitan share of total growth 
had climbed to 76.2 per cent; after declining to 57.7 per 
cent in 1940, the ratio moved up to a new high of 79.3 per 
cent in 1950. The sample survey of 1956 indicated that 
the trend is continuing. 


Clearly, concentration and not de-concentration is the 
dominant movement, but distribution of population within 


® Three additional metropolitan areas are listed in Puerto Rico and one in Hawaii. 


®Alfred H. Williams, president of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- wo 
Project Inc. in speech to National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., March 
31, 1958. 

*The Census Bureau did not recognize the existence of metropolitan areas until 
1886 and did not begin reporting separate statistics on them until 1910. However, 
population specialists say there were already 21 such areas in 1870. See Leo F. 
Schnore and Gene B. Petersen, “Urban and Metropolitan Development in the United 
States and Canada,”’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March 1958, p. 65. 
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metropolitan areas has been changing rapidly. Whereas 
the central cities grew nine times faster than the suburbs 
in the decade from 1890 to 1900, suburban population is 
now mounting at six times the rate of that of the central 
cities. According to the 1956 census estimate, the cities 
still have a population advantage of about 6 to 5, but by 
1975 the ratio will probably be almost 3 to 2 the other way. 
One expert predicts that the 69 per cent of the population 
expected to be living in metropolitan areas in 1975 will be 
distributed 28 per cent in the central cities, 23 per cent in 
the urban fringe, and 18 per cent in the rural fringe.’ The 
comparable ratios for March 1956 were 31.3, 16.9, and 10.4 
per cent. If this projection proves accurate, nearly 40 per 
cent of the country’s “rural” population will be living in 
metropolitan areas a decade avd a half from now. This 
anomaly and the rapidity with which the two population 
forces are moving have led some specialists to cast metro- 
politan developments in terms far broader than those em- 
ployed by the Census Bureav 


PROSPECT OF MULTI-STATE REGIONAL METROPOLISES 


Jean Gottmann, a French demographer now in residence 
at Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Study, has charted 
a vast urban region holding one-fifth of the country’s total 
population and stretching 600 miles along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, to below 
Washington, D. C.6 Noting the “super-metropolitan char- 
acter” of this “megalopolis” (great city), Gottmann pointed 
to a growing list of problems shared by its residents which 
did not seem likely to yield to piecemeal solution. Another 
authority in the field, Christopher Tunnard of the graduate 
program in city planning at Yale, suggested recently that 
such giant growths were shattering the logic of the Amer- 
ican system of state federalism and that the time had come 
to think in terms of regional federalism.’ 


Areas similar to Gottmann’s Atlantic seaboard megal- 
opolis are now in process of development. Gottmann him- 
self cited incipient “mergers” of Los Angeles and San 
Diego, of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and of cities along the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Others would add Detroit and 
Toledo, Chicago and Milwaukee, and Seattle and Tacoma. 


5S John Rannells, “Traffic and Transportation,” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, February 1957, p. 505. 


Jean Gottmann, “Megalopolis,” Economic Geography, July 1957, pp. 189-200. 
? Christopher Tunnard, “America’s Super Cities,”” Harper's, August 1958, pp. 59-65. 
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A New York Times survey published Jan. 20, 1957, pointed 
out that 77 of the 174 metropolitan areas then recognized 
were concentrated in 18 urban regions. An urban region 
was defined as an expanse in which two or more standard 
metropolitan areas overlapped or adjoined. It is possible, 
according to some predictions, that two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the population of the United States will be con- 
centrated by the end of the century in four super-regions 
reaching from Bangor, Me., to Norfolk along the Atlantic 
coast, from Tampa to Houston along the Gulf of Mexico, 
from San Diego to Seattle along the Pacific, and in the 
Great Lakes area from Buffalo to Chicago. As President 
Eisenhower observed to the Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies, Jan. 14, “We are a nation on 
the move; from country to city, from central city to sub- 
urbs, from metropolitan areas to urbanized regions in the 
corridors between metropolitan areas.” 


PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Problems created by the country’s enormous expansion 
of population are greatly complicated by the fact that little 
or no governmental machinery on a scale adequate to cope 
with them is now in existence. As Robert E. Merriam, a 
deputy assistant to the President, told the Regional Plan 
Association in New York on Oct. 22, 1956: 

The inescapable fact is that we have failed to keep pace with 
changes in our living patterns. The metropolitan area is an 
organic unity, socially, culturally, economically. It is an historic 
outgrowth of the city, and each segment of the metropolitan area is 
functionally related to the source from which it has sprung. Sub- 
urbanization, in essence, is a manifestation that the city-as-a- 
community is expanding more rapidly than the city-as-a-political- 
entity. The fact is that our legal and political precepts have 
not kept pace with the changes in urban living. 


A Census Bureau study of 174 metropolitan areas in 1957 
revealed that political responsibilities in those areas were 
divided among 15,658 governmental units, including 266 
counties, 3,422 municipalities, 2,317 townships, 6,473 school 
districts, and 3,180 special districts. According to one au- 
thority, these units are almost indestructible. “This means 
that either single municipalities, however small they may 
be, or a small proportion of the total number of munici- 
palities, possess an effective veto over the decision of a 
majority of the people in a metropolitan area.” ® 


® Victor Jones, “The Organization of a ptenpeition Region,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, February 1957, p. 538 
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Efforts to foster a metropolitan solution to metropolitan 
problems have usually fallen afoul of this fragmentation 
of authority. Apart from the native inertia of established 
political units, proponents of the “metropolitan view” have 
also had to contend with the unwillingness of suburban 
voters to surrender their economic, social and political in- 
dependence to the central cities. Without significant ex- 
ception, the many drives to create metropolitan super- 
governments have originated with urbanites and been de- 
feated by suburbanites. 


However, despite heavy handicaps, limited progress to- 
ward broadened political authority has been achieved 
through use of such devices as annexation, city-county 
consolidation, transfer of functions, limited-purpose special 
districts, cooperative “arrangements,” and metropolitan 
federation. Annexation of outlying areas by a central 
city has been revived with some success since World War II, 
notably in Virginia and Texas where state laws eliminate 
the fringe area veto which is the usual stumbling block. 
Houston, for example, has grown by this procedure from 
79 to 352 square miles during the last ten years. 


Ambitious designs for new political structures have made 
some headway, but there have been many more defeats than 
victories. The chief successes have been consolidation of 
Baton Rouge, La., and East Baton Rouge Parish in 1947, a 
semi-separation of Atlanta, Ga., from Fulton County in 
1951, and the creation of a metropolitan federation in 1957 
in Dade County, Florida, which includes Miami. Initiation 
of the Dade County experiment and of a similar plan put 
into effect in Toronto and environs in 1954 were encour- 
aging to students of metropolitan problems. But new 
examples are likely to be few in number. The Toronto plan 
was imposed by the provincial legislature, and the Dade 
“Metro” was adopted by a county-wide vote. The more 
common procedure is to require separate referendums in 
city and county; half a dozen plans for metropolitan organ- 
ization have foundered on this rock. 


The search for some kind of local solution continues. 
Study commissions on metropolitan problems have recently 
been organized in many areas, sometimes by local or state 
governments, sometimes by citizen groups, sometimes by 
private foundations. The New York-based Conference on 


®See “Metropolitan Government,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. II, p. 571. 
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Metropolitan Area Problems has listed nearly 100 surveys 
currently in progress, many of them on an elaborate scale. 
The Council of State Governments, the American Muni- 
cipal Association, and the United States Conference of 
Mayors have all been increasingly active in the field. In 
most cases, however, the big cities have been obliged to 
live as best they can with the existing order, relying on 
informal conferences and occasional special-purpose dis- 
tricts to afford the necessary minimum of communication 
and cooperation with nearby communities. 


The metropolitan problem becomes particularly difficult 
when more than one county is involved. Of the 180 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas, 69—including 18 in New England 
—are in this category. Twenty-four of the 180 areas, more- 
over, are interstate in character, and at least 29 others now 
border state lines. The complications of working across 
state lines are such that many experts feel that only the 
federal government can deal effectively with the problem. 


Metropolitan Areas and Federal Aid 


THE EXACT EXTENT of federal involvement in metro- 
politan affairs at the present time is difficult to ascertain. 
President Eisenhower said in his State of the Union mes- 
sage on Jan. 9 that “Federal grants and long-term loans 
to assist 14 major types of capital improvements in our 
cities will total over $2 billion in [fiscal] 1960.” However, 
the President was speaking of urban rather than metro- 
politan areas; in any case, the capital improvement pro- 
grams constitute only a short chapter in the story. Federal 
grants to assist local governments and individuals totaled 
$7.4 billion in fiscal 1958, according to officia] statistics. 
Although the amount received in each state is tabulated in 
various ways, the Bureau of the Budget says that any esti- 
mate of the proportion going to metropolitan area govern- 
ments or residents would be “only a wild guess.” 


A study prepared in 1955 for the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations listed 21 separate federal 
assistance programs benefiting metropolitan areas. How- 
ever, most of the programs were national in scope and not 
limited in application to metropolitan areas. At the same 
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time, virtually everything the federal government does has 
an impact on such areas. Defense procurement programs 
are heavily concentrated there because that is where most 
of the nation’s manufacturing facilities are located. Simi- 
larly, Defense Department and Post Office construction 
projects in metropolitan areas involve the expenditure of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. The billions paid 
in salaries to federal employees and military personnel have 
obvious impact on the economics of metropolitan areas. In 
addition, there is the whole group of loan guarantee and 
related programs under the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage Association, the Vet- 
erans Administration, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Programs with specific application to metropolitan prob- 
lems are relatively few in number and, with a single ex- 
ception, have an urban rather than a metropolitan focus. 
Most of them are grouped under the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


The only federal program which formally recognizes the 
existence of a metropolitan problem (as distinct from an 
urban problem) is the program of planning grants author- 
ized by Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. Section 
701 empowers the Federal Housing Administrator to match 
contributions of “official state, metropolitan or regional 
planning agencies” for use in financing “surveys, land use 
studies, urban renewal plans, technical services, and other 
planning work.” Of $9 million appropriated under this 
head to date, $5.8 million had been allocated through Oct. 
20, 1958, $2.1 million of it for planning activities in 52 
metropolitan areas and urban regions. Among the larger 
grants were two totaling $171,000 for projects in the De- 
troit metropolitan area, one of $133,000 for the Tulsa area, 
one of $118,000 for Honolulu, a $103,130 grant for Nash- 
ville-Davidson County in Tennessee, and a grant of $100,- 
000 to the Maryland State Planning Commission for a 
survey of the Baltimore area." 


In general, the complaint of specialists in metropolitan 
area problems has been that “despite its numerous pro- 


® Appropriations for the current fiscal year include $1.4 billion for military con- 
struction in the United States and abroad, $175 million for postal facilities. 

“The Section 701 program also authorizes planning grants to state agencies for 
assistance to cities of less than 25,000 population at the time of the 1950 census. 
Grants under this part of the program have totaled $3.7 million to date. 
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grams ... the federal government has remained surpris- 
ingly unconcerned about the [metropolitan] problem as a 
whole.” '2 The consensus is that the federal government 
has done almost as much to complicate the problem as to 
help solve it. The tendency in Washington, according to 
Lowdon Wingo of Resources for the Future, is to view “the 
metropolitan community somewhat as a Greek city-state, 
on the receiving end of a Point IV program.” ™ 


LACK OF CLEAR FEDERAL POLICY ON AREA AFFAIRS 


Little thought seems to have been given to the relation- 
ship between one program and another, and until recently 
few attempts had been made to coordinate existing federal 
programs on an inter-agency basis. The result has been a 
rash of complaints that Washington agencies are working 
at cross-purposes. For example, William H. Whyte, Jr., 
of Fortune has said: 


The federal government harbors no coherent vision of [“glorified 
provincialism”], but like the state legislatures, which have always 
had little use for cities, it has been consistently favoring the 
country over the city in its highway and housing programs. The 
F.H.A. shows partiality to the suburban home owner, and in its 
rules has created a “legislative architecture,” ill adapted to city 
housing. In comparison to the money it spends on highways, 
moreover, the federal government has allocated little for urban 
renewal. Over the next three or four years $1.25 billion in capital 
funds may be spent for urban renewal—if there is no further 
holdup to the program—but for highways the U.S. has allocated 
some $33.5 billion. The effect, if not the deliberate design, will 
be the enlargement of suburbia.!4 


Wilfred Owen, a transportation economist with the Brook- 
ings Institution, has urged Congress to “amend the high- 
way program in our cities to make it an integral part of a 
greatly enlarged urban planning and renewal program.” 
In this way, he said, “we could [provide] physical plans 
and land acquisition programs not simply for highways and 
for transportation but for a total program of community 
development and renewal.” % 


The federal government has shown some signs of a grow- 
ing awareness of the metropolitan problem. When Presi- 


% Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach, “U.S. Needs a Program,” National 
Municipal Review, September 1957, p. 396. 


%3 Quoted by Harvey S. Perloff of Resources for the Future in speech before a 
ag on metropolitan problems at American University, Washington, D. C., 
une 21, 1958. 


™ Introduction to The Exploding Metropolis (1958), pp. xii-xiii. 


% Address at conference on transportation and traffic engineering, University of 
California, January 1957. 
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dent Eisenhower addressed the Governors’ Conference at 
Williamsburg, Va., on June 24, 1957, he said: 

The needs of our cities are glaringly evident. Unless action is 
prompt and effective, urban problems will soon almost defy solution. 
Metropolitan areas have ranged far beyond city boundaries, but 
in every instance the centers and the peripheries are interdependent 
for survival and growth. As citizens in outer areas clamor for 
adequate services, too often the cities and the counties avoid respon- 
sibilities or are powerless to act as a result of state-imposed 
restrictions. Those needs must be—and they will be—met. The 
question I raise . . . is this: which level of government will meet 
those needs—the city, the county, the state, or the federal govern- 
ment? Or, if all must merge their efforts for reasons of mutual 
interest, how shall we confine each—and especially the powerful 
federal government—to its proper role? 


Howard Pyle, the President’s assistant for intergovern- 
mental relations, holds White House responsibility in this 
field, and the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, set 
up as an aftermath of the Williamsburg conference, has 
also been concerned with the general problem. 


EFFORTS TO PROMOTE GOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


In addition, virtually every federal department and 
agency with active programs in metropolitan areas has an 
office responsible for coordinating plans with local official- 
dom. The U.S. Public Health Service has been promoting 
functional integration of city and county health depart- 
ments since 1916, and during the New Deal period the 
National Planning Board '* did much to foster development 
of metropolitan and regional planning. The Bureau of 
Public Roads, the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Corps of Engineers, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration all have consulting services available to 
metropolitan areas. 


The Federal Communications Commission has long had 
a policy of encouraging arrangements among adjoining 
municipalities for a common police radio setup. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is said to have had a part in 
preparing the way for the Port of New York Authority 
with a pre-World War I ruling which upheld uniform trans- 
portation rates in the New York-New Jersey area.’ 


Numerous federal study groups have directed attention 


%* Later known successively as the National Resources Board (1934-35), the Na- 
ae Committee (1935-39), and the National Resources Planning Board 


7 Daniel R. Grant, ‘“‘Federal-Municipal Relations and Metropolitan Integration,” 
Public Administration Review, Autumn 1954, p. 265. 
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to the metropolitan problem and have recommended that 
care be taken in adjusting national programs to local needs 
and plans. As long ago as 1937, a special study group of 
the National Resources Committee stressed the special 
status of metropolitan areas and recommended establish- 
ment of a “central agency for urban research .. . to per- 
form for urban communities functions comparable to those 
now performed for rural communities by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Agricultural Engineering.” ' 
President Truman’s Water Resources Policy Committee 
suggested in 1950 that the federal government actively en- 
courage “formation of metropolitan water districts.” Two 
years later the President’s Airport Commission, headed by 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, counseled that “Airports 
should be made a part of community master plans.” 


Most of these recommendations have had some influence 
on departmental thinking. Washington observers say that 
awareness of the federal government’s role in metropolitan 
affairs is definitely on the increase. However, the net im- 
pression is that, except for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the depth of awareness depends largely on the men 
holding the key jobs. Inter-agency cooperation on matters 
of concern to metropolitan areas is rudimentary or non- 
existent and depends almost entirely on personal contact 
rather than on formal liaison arrangements. 


Luther Gulick has declared that “The federal govern- 
ment must do a better job of inter-relating its activities so 
that they are rationally coordinated at the grass roots, 
which in this case is ‘on the sidewalks.’ ” 


God help us if the federal government goes on building highways 
with one hand, dredging harbors with another, regulating com- 
merce with another, erecting hospitals and schools with another, 
supporting urban renewal with another, locating factories with tax 
write-offs and defense contracts with another, developing civil 
defense with another, and dabbling negatively in water resources 
and water pollution with another! 


“Viewed from the metropolitan areas,” Gulick concluded, 
“Uncle Sam begins to look like the Buddhist idol Kuan Yin, 
with a thousand arms. But in our case the arms do not 
seem to connect with the same backbone or with a single 
brain!’ 19 


% Urbanism Committee of National Resources Committee, Our Cities: Their Role in 
the National Economy (1937), p. 161. 


%” Luther Gulick, Metro: Changing Problems and Lines of Attack (1957), p. 238. 
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Until recently, the federal agency most under fire for its 
attitude toward metropolitan problems was the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Other agencies might have been worse of- 
fenders, but none had as much largesse to distribute. The 
two principal federal highway programs combined—the so- 
called ABC (primary, secondary, urban) road program and 
the vast interstate network project—make capital invest- 
ment funds available on the grandest scale in American 
history. The former program alone funnels approximately 
$900 million a year?® to the states on a 50-50 matching 
basis, but it is dwarfed by the interstate program initiated 
by the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. Scheduled for 
completion in 1969, the interstate network is expected to 
cost in the neighborhood of a million dollars for each of its 
41,000 miles. Ninety per cent of the total cost will be 
defrayed by the federal government. 


LOCAL-FEDERAL CLASHES ON PLANNING OF HIGHWAYS 


Administration of the ABC program created substantial 
discontent in metropolitan areas before the interstate pro- 
gram came on the scene. City officials often complained 
of lack of prior consultation on location of primary routes. 
Moreover, in states where cities were required to put up 


a part of the matching funds, the program aggravated 
urban financial headaches. As a result, city officials and 
urban congressmen had been battling for years for a dis- 
tribution of highway funds more favorable to the cities 
and for more effective procedures of consultation between 
federal and municipal officials. 


Advent of the interstate program, however, made these 
earlier problems seem insignificant. The new program 
called for construction of 5,500 miles of high-capacity urban 
expressway, skirting or penetrating 90 per cent of all cities 
with populations of 50,000 or more. The virtually all- 
embracing extent of this vast project made it automatically 
the single most important factor to be considered in prep- 
aration of local and metropolitan land-use plans. The 1956 
act guaranteed the expenditure in urban areas of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all funds made available for the 
program and, for the first time, required hearings in all 


® ABC appropriations for fiscal 1959 totaled $1.25 billion, but that total included 
$400 million in one-shot anti-recession funds. The 1958 highway act authorized $900 
million for fiscal 1960 and $925 million for fiscal 1961. Twenty-five per cent of ABC 
appropriations have to be spent on urban roads, 30 per cent on secondary roads 
(mostly rural), and 45 per cent on primary roads, which usually connect major 
population centers. 
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cases in which a highway entered a metropolitan area.” 
But these provisions fell far short of satisfying the critics. 
Plan-conscious urban spokesmen insisted that consultation, 
to be effective, must be initiated in the design stage. 


Early experience with the interstate program seemed 
to the planners to confirm their worst fears. Highway 
projects were roughed in without regard to local plans and 
apparently without any attempt to ascertain what other 
federal agencies might be doing or planning. In Miami, 
a public housing project, already under construction, had 
to be uprooted to make way for an express motor route. 
Officials of the Bureau of Public Roads acknowledge that 
coordination in the first stages of the program left some- 
thing to be desired, but Gordon B. Sharpe, head of the 


bureau’s Urban Highway Planning Research branch, wrote 
recently : 


Passage of the 1956 act found many cities woefully unpre- 
pared. . . . Responsibility for completing the accelerated highway 
program on schedule lies with the highway official; similarly, the 
city official has responsibility to his community to see that its 
needs are best satisfied within the framework of program objec- 
tives. In the early stages of our approach to this mutual problem, 
confusion existed as to values and basic objectives, and at times 
there was complete failure of one to understand the other’s lan- 
guage. This early confusion among officials of state and local 
governments led initially to a magnification of some differences.22 


Tempers were ready to boil over when the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company brought the antagonists 
together in a conference on metropolitan problems. Attend- 
ants at the Hartford meeting in September 1957—among 
them Joseph Barnett, assistant deputy commissioner of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and Wilfred Owen of the 
Brookings Institution—recall a series of frank and some- 
times bitter exchanges in which planners accused federal 
and state highway personnel of charging through metro- 
politan areas like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. Some 
of the planners called for a two-year moratorium on the 


interstate program to allow integrated over-all plans to 
be worked out. 


Although federal and state representatives rejected this 


™ The 1950 highway act also provided a hearing procedure, but only in cases where 
@ proposed by-pass threatened economic damage to the affected community or its 
residents. 

= Gordon B. Sharpe, “Highway Planning and Urban Development,” American Road 
Builder, December 1958, p. 9. 
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request, efforts to improve relations were pursued. Already, 
in November 1956, the American Municipal Association and 
the American Association of State Highway Officials had 
established a joint committee on highways, one object of 
which was to promote creation of urban planning sections 
in state highway departments. After the Hartford con- 
ference, the Bureau of Public Roads set up a planning 
section within its own office of engineering to “concentrate 
largely on coordination of urban highway and interstate 


development with urban master transportation and land- 
use planning.” 2% 


The atmosphere was further improved by a week-long 
National Conference on Highways and Urban Development 
at the Syracuse University Sagamore Center in Raquette 
Lake, N. Y., in October 1958. Participants in the confer- 
ence included high federal and state officials, mayors and 
city administrators, housing officials, and civic leaders. 
They urged, among other things, that highway projects 
be prepared “at least five years in advance as a basis for 
planning at the local level.” 


LINKING OF HIGHWAY PROGRAM AND SLUM CLEARANCE 


Efforts have been made recently to link the highway 
program, insofar as possible, to slum clearance. Routing 
of highways through slum clearance areas enables cities 
to take advantage of the 90-10 matching arrangement of 
the interstate program in place of the two-thirds to one- 
third slum clearance formula. Steps have been taken to 
establish closer liaison between the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Although 
Albert M. Cole, then H.H.F.A. administrator, told a House 
subcommittee on April 2, 1958, that there was “not enough” 
contact between the two agencies, working-level relation- 
ships have been established and efforts are being made to 
coordinate activities or at least to avoid conflicts. 


The White House has been taking an interest in pro- 
moting order in the federal government’s approach to 
metropolitan area problems. A spokesman for Howard 
Pyle said, Dec. 29, that efforts along this line, so far “‘rela- 
tively informal,” had been limited to specific disagree- 
ments between two or more agencies or departments. How- 
ever, the spokesman continued, Pyle is “feeling his way” 


% Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, in speech at annual meet- 
ing of American Association of State Highway Officials, San Francisco, Dec. 1, 1958. 
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toward “some regular format” which would facilitate prior 
planning. 


Consideration is being given to including municipal rep- 
resentatives in the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 
However, spokesmen for the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Association said on Dec. 30 
that their organizations would probably not be interested 
in joining an expanded committee, even if its focus were 
to change from relinquishment of federal responsibilities 
to coordination of intergovernmental activities. 


New Approaches to Area Problems 


METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS may be given 
broader and more intensive consideration than ever in the 
coming year. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D-Texas) has announced that he plans to introduce a res- 
olution to establish a Hoover-type commission to go into 
the whole subject. Johnson told the Texas League of 
Municipalities in Houston on Nov. 4: 

We have twice had made two valuable and vital studies of big 
government at the federal level by such commissions. We have 
also undertaken similar studies of the relations between the federal 
government and the state governments. Now, before this young 
giant [the metropolitan area] . . . grows larger, we are obligated, 


I believe, to give to it and the challenges it presents the full 
attention that it deserves. 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations said in 
its final report in 1955 that the time was “long overdue for 
an intensive nation-wide study of governmental areas with 
special attention to metropolitan communities.” Similar 
proposals, sometimes framed in terms of a White House 
conference on metropolitan problems, have been put for- 
ward by the National Planning Association, the American 
Municipal Association, and a number of individual students 
of metropolitan affairs.*4 


Most metropolitan spokesmen are eager to have a study 
undertaken, but some of them would not welcome White 


™ Rep. Harold C. Ostertag (R-N.Y.) introduced a resolution in 1957 to create a 
commission like that proposed by Johnson. A House Government Operations sub- 
committee called last Aug. 8 for establishment of a broad-based permanent advisory 
commission on intergovernmental relations. 
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House participation in its sponsorship. The work of the 
Eisenhower-sponsored Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee has led them to fear that their problems would not 
be sympathetically viewed by the President’s appointees. 
Hope has been expressed in some quarters that the Demo- 
cratic-controlled 86th Congress will elect to do the job 
itself. Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), a former mayor of 
Philadelphia and one of the leading champions of urban 
programs, said on Dec. 23 that he would try to convince 
Sen. Johnson that the metropolitan study should be turned 
over to a special committee of the Senate. Others have 


suggested organizing a joint House-Senate committee for 
the purpose. 


PROPOSALS FOR A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


Clark sponsored a bill two years ago to establish a federal 
Department of Urban Affairs to take over the agencies now 
under the jurisdiction of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Critics of the proposal asserted that it simply 
amounted to promoting the H.H.F.A. administrator to cabi- 
net rank. However, Clark told the American Municipal 
Association at Boston, Dec. 1, that the new department 


would be “something far beyond the present H.H.F.A.” 
He explained: 


The additional element would be a “hunting license” to study, 
research, and recommend, and a responsibility to listen to repre- 
sentatives of groups like this one, understand their problems, and 


reflect that understanding in the policy-forming processes within 
the Executive Branch. ... 


I have seen the criticism that a new department should not be 
formed until a philosophy of federal-state-local relations is devel- 
oped and agreed upon as the new department’s basis. Personally, 
I think the logic points in just the opposite direction. Govern- 
mental philosophies do not spring full-blown into being; they 
evolve. But they cannot evolve unless someone in government 
has responsibility for thinking creatively about them. We will get 
the philosophy far quicker if we establish the mechanism first. 


Both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association supported the Clark bill. However, 
other urban spokesmen have been less enthusiastic. Luther 
Gulick said, Dec. 31, that he felt establishment of such a 
department would make for serious conflicts with existing 
government departments. As an alternative, he suggested 

* The bill was co-sponsored by Democratic Sens. Humphrey (Minn.), Long (La.), 
Magnuson (Wash.), Morse (Ore.), Murray (Mont.), Neuberger (Ore.) and by 


Republican Sens. Case (N.J.) and Javits (N.Y.). Similar bills were introduced in 
the House by Reps. Martha W. Griffiths (D-Mich.) and J. Arthur Younger (R-Calif.). 
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creation of a Council of Urban Advisers within the executive 
office of the President. The group would occupy a position 
similar to that now held by the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. It would be responsible for coordinating all federal- 
urban programs. A similar plan has been advanced by 
Louis Brownlow, chairman in 1936-37 of the committee 
which recommended setting up the executive office of the 
President. Brownlow, however, would make it a Council 
of Metropolitan Advisers. 


FEDERAL HELP FOR CITIES VS. BALANCING OF BUDGET 


Whatever the fate of these various proposals, metropol- 
itan problems seem certain to be a major area of political 
activity in the year ahead. Urban spokesmen have made 
it clear they intend to press for increased federal help in 
meeting a number of critical needs. The President, on 
the other hand, is insisting on a balanced budget which 
would limit federal expenditures for urban-type programs. 
Democratic leaders in Congress have promised to do more 
for the cities than the President seems prepared to accept. 
Senate Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen (R-Ill.) indi- 
cated on Jan. 17 that the President might try to enforce 
his viewpoint by use of the veto power. 


Major clashes would appear to be shaping up over hous- 
ing, airports, and depressed areas legislation, with lesser 
fights due on hospital and sewage plant construction.” 
President Eisenhower vetoed airport and depressed areas 
legislation in 1958, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
the American Municipal Association now are urging re- 
passage of the same bills. Democratic Majority Leader 
Johnson on Jan. 15 listed these two bills as a part of his 
party’s “immediate” four-part program for the current 
session. The Eisenhower budget message of Jan. 19 did 
nothing to eliminate the direct conflict between adminis- 
tration views and those of urban spokesmen and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. 


The airport bill vetoed in 1958 would have authorized 
$100 million a year in construction funds through fiscal 
1963. The President asked in the budget message for $65 
million in new authorizations for airports in fiscal 1960 
but added that he would favor less money in the ensuing 


* For detailed discussion of the various programs and the differences between city 
pressure groups and the President, see Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report, Jan. 
16, 1959, pp. 61-68. 
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three years, in order to permit “an orderly withdrawal” of 
the federal government from the program. In addition, 
only one-half of the amount requested for fiscal 1960— 
instead of three-fourths as at present—would be appor- 
tioned to the states; the remainder would be available “on 
a discretionary basis.”” The 1958 depressed areas bill would 
have set up two $100 million loan funds—one each for in- 
dustrial and rural areas—and a $75 million grant program 
for construction of public facilities in redevelopment areas. 
A new agency, the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
would have been established within H.H.F.A. to handle the 
program. The President this year recommended appro- 
priations of $55 million for fiscal 1960 and asked that 
grants be limited to technical assistance. 


The Senate passed both community facilities and urban 
renewal bills in 1958, in each case on a more ambitious 
scale than desired by the administration. Both bills died 
in the House.27 City spokesmen now want a community 
facilities program similar to that approved by the Senate 
last year; both the American Municipal Association and the 
Conference of Mayors seek substantial increases in the 
urban renewal program. The latter is included in the 
omnibus housing program which Sen. Johnson also listed 
as one of his four immediate legislative goals. 


The administration has asked for urban renewal funds 
totaling $1.3 billion in the next six years, with the federal 
share to be decreased gradually from the present two-thirds 
to one-half. Authorizations for the Section 701 planning 
program would be doubled to $20 million, and $3 million 
would be appropriated immediately to continue activity at 
the 1959 level. The community facilities program was not 
mentioned directly in the budget message. The American 
Municipal Association advocates a 10-year urban renewal 
program of $600 million a year and has asked that the 
planning grants be increased to $25 million. The Confer- 
ence of Mayors, at its annual convention in September 
1958, called for a 10-year, $3.5 billion urban renewal pro- 
gram, with the federal share increasing to 80 per cent of 
the total outlay. Both groups favor the Senate-passed com- 
munity facilities bill which would have made a $2 billion 
loan fund available. The urban renewal section of last 


27 A motion to take up the community facilities bill failed, 173 to 187, during the 
adjournment rush. The urban renewal program was incorporated in an omnibus 
housing measure bottled up by the Rules Committee. 
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year’s omnibus housing bill, as agreed to by the Senate, 
would have authorized $1.8 billion over six years, leaving 
the grant formula unaltered. 


President Eisenhower favors modification of the hospital 
program and reduction of sewage plant grants, whereas 
the A.M.A. and the Conference have urged expansion of 
both programs. Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), chair- 
man of the House Public Works Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee, favors amending the sewage plant program to 
permit two or more communities to pool funds for a single 
metropolitan system. Each participant would be allowed 
the maximum federal grant of 30 per cent or $250,000, 
whichever is smaller. The Blatnik amendment, if accepted, 
would become the second direct recognition of the metro- 
politan area problem in federal law. 


Observers in Washington believe that in 1959 the cities 
will have their best chance in a number of years to get 
favorable action from Congress. However, if the President 
is prepared to use the veto, as Sen. Dirksen suggests, the 
real test will be whether the Democrats can stand firm 
enough and attract sufficient Republican support to over- 
ride. Whatever happens in the current session of Congress, 
metropolitan problems may well be a major issue in the 
1960 presidential campaign. The Democratic Advisory 
Council, in a policy statement issued Dec. 7, aligned itself 
closely with urban interests by endorsing elaborate aid 
programs in language not much different from that em- 
ployed by the city pressure groups. This squares with the 
traditional pattern of Democratic reliance on heavy urban 
majorities to offset Republican strength in rural areas and 
the suburbs. Recent evidence suggests, however, that the 
old theory of Democratic central cities and Republican sub- 
urbs may be losing its validity. Whether because of accel- 
erating migration to the suburbs of middle and lower- 
middle income groups or because of the common struggle 
with metropolitan area problems, numerous suburbs have 
started moving toward the Democratic column.” 


* Robert C. Wood, “Metropolitan Government, 1975,” American Political Science 
Review, March 1958, pp. 113-114. 
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